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from the fetters it had worn, naturally revived with increased 
vigor. But for the moment its suppression was inevitable" 

(P- 94)- 

So we are to be saved by machinery after all. No reasons are 
given showing that invention is likely to reach such a pitch or 
the knowledge of what is really important to keep better pace 
with it in future. Perhaps Mr. Ellis does not really believe this 
himself ; for at the end of the dialogue the reader is startled bv the 
statement that "Life has been always perfect," and that "the 
sum of satisfaction can hardly be greater in one age than it has 
been in any other." One of the Utopians consistently adds, "There 
is but a hair's breadth between us and the nineteenth century." 
This, if it darkens the future for us might have thrown a 
brighter light on the past for him. 

D. MacCarthy. 

London. 



Problems in Education. By W. H. Winch, B. A., Inspector 
of Schools for the London School Board. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. 

It is a remarkable fact and one greatly to be regretted that 
the greater number of books on the Theory and Practice of Edu- 
cation are worthless. Most writers on this subject seem to be 
singularly devoid either of thought or of the power of clear ex- 
pression. The result of this is that persons who can discriminate 
have not patience to read such books, and are inclined to scoff at 
Theorists on Education, while those earnest students who have 
had little previous education have their intellects confused and 
their tastes vitiated by books accepted by them as authorities. 

Moreover, writers on education, like writers on Sociology, seem 
to delight in epitomizing philosophical and scientific theories and 
in making hasty generalizations as to how these theories can be 
practically applied to current topics and questions of conduct. 
Nothing tends to encourage superficiality of thought and mere 
verbal knowledge more than this does; and these writers, who, 
like our present author, inveigh against cheap science, would do 
well to consider whether cheap philosophy is not equally per- 
nicious. "Problems of Education" is no better than the majority 
of its kind. 

In the preface to this book, the author, Mr. Winch, tells us that 
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in it he intends to discuss "the burning questions of the day (con- 
cerning Education) approaching them from the philosophical 
and psychological side." Again he says, "Roughly, the dominant 
theories in the common school education of to-day are based upon 
a psychology and philosophy that are largely discredited, and 
my own endeavor is to bring the results of later thought and 
study into relation with school work. And this from a double 
point of view; for in no case have I given practical deductions 
whose success I have not verified." This being Mr. Winch's aim 
we should expect him to give us a complete and lucid account 
of the main philosophical ideas of to-day and an estimate of their 
influence on existing educational schemes and systems. We should 
expect also a summary of those recent conclusions in psychol- 
ogy, psychophysics and physiology which are likely to bear on 
education, and a discussion as to how far these conclusions 
are already or ought in the future to affect our educational the- 
ories. This alone, without Mr. Winch's verifications, would, if 
adequately treated, fill a large volume; yet all Mr. Winch offers 
to the public is a series of disconnected essays filling altogether 
less than 100 pages. 

Mr. Winch's first essay, "On the Hope of Agreement in Edu- 
cational Theory," is a fair sample of his book. In this, after a 
few preliminary remarks, he tells us that "the dominant school of 
thought to-day in so far as such thought effects educational prac- 
tice is realistic." No explanation is given as to what is meant 
here by Realism — ^the discussion of its "educational outcome" is 
dismissed in a few words concluding with the remark that "a 
curious illustration of this supreme regard for natural science, 
and all the more valuable perhaps because shown incidentally, is 
given by a liberal thinker of to-day, who is himself an historian." 
This "curious illustration" is an anecdote of Benjamin Franklin 
given by Sir George Trevelyan in his "American Revolution," 
anu is hardly apposite to the present question. 

Mr. Winch concludes his brief remarks on Realism by these 
somewhat unintelligible words, "If Liberalism means a definite 
philosophic view, and is based upon consistent conceptions, then 
History at least as concerned with government and governors, is, 
assuming one could learn anything definitely from it, not likely 
to be of great use when members of a world wholly given up to 
economic considerations, engaged in supplying each other's ma- 
terial wants, where there are no interferences with the interchange 
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of productions, much individual liberty, and the gradual contrac- 
tion of the sphere of government." We gather from this intro- 
duction of the term Liberalism that Mr. Winch in some way con- 
nects or confounds it with "Realism." 

After disposing of Realism, Mr. Winch proceeds to discuss 
Idealism and its effects on education. In two gages he tells us the 
meaning of Idealism, viz., "that in this world there is nothing 
great but man, and in man nothing great but mind, and that 
things are what they are by virtue of the relations which subsist 
between them and other things," and that following from these 
conceptions, and supporting them, comes "a group of conceptions 
regarding human society which are the very antithesis of in- 
dividualism; the solid individual becomes dissolved in a network 
of relations, to his family, to his trade, to his church, to the 
human race, the strong unsolicited taking up the burden of the 
inferior races, a burden, perhaps, that is not always realized by 
those who carry it." "The inevitable outcome educationally of 
such doctrines as these," says Mr. Winch, "would not be hard to 
forecast a priori." This is, if we understand him, that education 
should be literary rather than scientific. 

Mr. Winch then concludes this essay by stating that his pur- 
pose in writing it is to indicate the general systems of thought, 
which issue in and partly depend upon Theories of Education, 
a purpose which he has signally failed to carry out. 

In the course of the above mentioned discussion Mr. Winch 
impresses upon us the fact that it was by no means his intention to 
assert or deny the truth of either Realism or Idealism or at present 
to condemn or approve the educational outcome of these in any 
entirety, or even with discrimination." He told us in short "that 
he disclaims for the moment any attitude of approbation or criti- 
cism." At no future moment in his book do we discover that Mr. 
Winch ventures to forsake this uncritical and impartial attitude. 
Perhaps he atones for his humility by occasional digressions from 
his line of argument to give us gratuitious information such as 
"I remember discussing with Professor Earl Barnes, whose 
studies in Education is to me the best-known work in Child Study 
along pedagogical Unes, the enormous difficulty of framing the 
questions upon which those statistical results are based." 

The style as well as the nature of Mr. Winch's book has been 
fairly illustrated in the above quotations, but his disregard for 
the simplest rules of grammar should also be noted and 
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may be seen in the following sentence: "To know the best that 
has been said and thought in the world, poetry to sweeten and 
soften, literature to provide the pupil with knowledge and views 
of life, history to strengthen the sense of human soUdarity and to 
give object lessons in government." Not only has this phrase no 
finite verb, but it has no logical or grammatical connection with 
its context. Again in the next page we find standing in place of a 
sentence the eUiptical phrase, "Thus the theory of knowledge, and 
for the ethics, they, too, may be obtained inductively." 

In conclusion, the most charitable excuse we can make for 
the author is that he is one of those who rightly lament the nar- 
row utilitarianism of our elementary education and the mechanical 
and superficial methods of teaching still dominant, who see also 
danger in the cry for more technical and commercial education 
but who cannot perceive clearly either the cause or the remedy for 
the evil which they deplore. 

A. D. Sanger. 

London. 

Education in the Nineteenth Century: Lectures delivered 
in the Education Section of the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited by R. D. 
Roberts, M. A., D. Sc. (London). Cambridge: University 
Press. 

The title of this book suggests a wider field than is actually 
covered by the thirteen lectures of which it is composed, for 
twelve of them deal with education in England, and the thirteenth 
gives a sketch of the present organization of schools and universi- 
ties in Germany. Further, "education" is tacitly confined to in- 
fluences deliberately brought to bear on children and youths in 
schools of various types. There is no claim to completeness, nor 
very much of system in the topics handled, but the lectures to- 
gether give a convenient summary of the chief changes which 
have taken place in both the external and the internal organization 
of schools. Awful examples are quoted to show the depths from 
which scholastic England has ascended in primary, secondary and 
university branches of scholastic work. Undoubtedly the advance 
has been very real and very general. Especially prominent is it, 
of course, in the provision of adequate material equipment for 
primary instruction, and in the greater attention now paid to the 
higher instruction of girls and women. Marked, too, have been 



